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Ir is now reported that the recent great fire at Hankow, China, 
which destroyed 500 junks and houses and about 1000 lives, was 
caused by the combination, heretofore supposed to be exclusively 
American, of a foolish cook and an oil can. The fellow was pour- 
ing kerosene oil into a stove to hurry up matters. He was prob- 
ably a returned emigrant. So do the baleful effects of our boasted 
civilization make themselves felt even in the Celestial empire. 





PHILADELPHIA life underwriters and insurance journalists—and 
Brother Ransom, of course—met last Thursday in the Quaker city 
and took the preliminary steps toward forming an association. 
Committees will prepare a constitution and by-laws, to be sub- 
mitted at a meeting on the third Thursday in January, and the 
new organization will then be formally “borned.” Our genial 
brother of The Standard ought by this time to have grown pretty 
familiar with his agreeable and honorable duties on these little 
occasions. It is sincerely to be hoped that the new arrival, like its 
elder brethren in other cities, will grow up to bear testimony to the 
zeal of the gentleman who has taken so great a part in ushering 
most of them into being. 





ALTOGETHER the recent oil well fire at Cygnet, O., presented 
probably more novel features than any occurrence of the kind 
which has been recorded for some time. The fire caught in 
a peculiar manner. The weather was rainy and a dense mass of 
fog and smoke hung over the well. This, it is thought, confined 
near the ground the gas which escaped from the well. Sparks from 
a passing locomotive ignited the gas, an explosion followed and 
the air for rods in every direction seemed to be filled with fire. 
The well is known as the greatest producer in the Ohio oil field, 
and some 350,000 barrels of oil were, it is calculated, burned in 
the course of a week. Then at last, a great crane having been 
erected, a big cap was swung into position over the well, and the 
flame smothered like that of a candle, and about as easily. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Toronto agains calls attention to the 
down-hill “ progress ” the British America Fire Insurance Company 
of that city is making under the management of “Governor” 
Morison. This company, which is doing business in this country 
as well as Canada, has been the subject of frequent criticism, and 
we echo the suggestion of our correspondent that it should be ex- 


amined carefully by one of our insurance commissioners before its, 


licenses to do business here are renewed. As going to show in 
whose interest the company is managed, it is noted that Mr. Mori- 
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son has‘’gtadually increased his own salary from $2500 a year to 
$8000.’ ‘When he made the raid on his predecessor, Governor 
Paterson, which resulted in ousting him from office, Mr. Morison 
declared that $2500 a year was too much for a governor. It may 
be stated that the company has a special deposit of $100,000, 
par value, in California, which is not available for the protection of 
the general policyholders, and should be deducted from its claimed 
assets. The company has been going backward ever since Mr. 
Morison took charge, as is shown by the depreciation in the value 
of its stock, and the interests of policyholders in this country de- 
mand that it shall be thoroughly examined for the purpose of 
ascertaining its actual condition. When it is discredited at its own 
home and fails to satisfactorily answer the criticisms made of it, 
the company naturally becomes a subject of suspicion abroad. 





By a law passed at the recent session of the New Hampshire 
legislature, it is made the duty of the Insurance Commissioner 
to inquire into the cause of all fires in the State which he shall 
deem expedient to investigate, and to ascertain the cause of all 
other fires so far as practicable, together with the actual loss and 
insurance, and to tabulate and classify the ‘statistics thus ascer- 
tained and report to the legislature. This seems to be a pretty 
big job laid out for the Commissioner, and how it is expected that 
a single individual shall investigate the cause of all fires occurring 
in the State it is impossible to conceive. While the investigation 
of fires ought to be made in every instance, some individual in each 
city or village should be given the authority to make such investi. 
gation. This has been done in some cities with good results. 
Probably the intention of the New Hampshire legislature is that 
the Commissioner shall gather such statistics regarding fires as he 
can, conveniently, without making personal examinations. It is 
probably with a view to getting information as to the fire losses of the 
State in general that the Commissioner is authorized to make these 
investigations, and not with a view to checking incendiarism or 
bringing incendiaries to justice, which is the usual purpose of fire 
inquests. 





Ir is seldom that an insurance company has the pleasure of en- 
tertaining three Insurance Commissioners from different States at 
one and the same time. Yet the officers of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund had that extraordinary privilege last week. Commissioner 
Philip Cheek, Jr. of Wisconsin, being in the city, concluded he might 
as well examine that company, against which he had some prejudice 
because of the many attacks that have been made upon it. Mak- 
ing known his intention to the president of the company, E. B. 
Harper, that gentleman instructed the heads of all the departments 
to give Mr. Cheek every book, paper or memorandum he might 
call for, and to furnish him all the information he might desire. 
Mr. Harper, being engaged elsewhere, left Mr. Cheek virtually in 
charge. While he was deep in his examination, Commissioner 
Shandrew of Minnesota dropped in, and he, too, took a hand at 
the examination. Then along came Commissioner Bucklin of 
Rhode Island, and he had to satisfy his curiosity regarding the 
company. It is reported that these gentlemen will make a joint re- 
port regarding its condition, although we hardly think that probable. 
A gentleman who conversed with one of these officials says he de- 
clared that he was entirely satisfied with the condition of the com- 
pany, and much pleased with the systematic manner in which the 
business was handled. As to the eighty-six claims so ostentatiously 
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printed in Insurance as having been scaled down, this Commis- 
sioner is reported as having said that the character of thé claims 
was such that the company was entirely justified in the course it 
had pursued regarding them. We shall look for the report or 
reports of these officials with considerable interest. We presume, 
however, that if they should unite in making a favorable report, our 
bilious contemporary, Insurance, would assert that they had been 
paid for it. That is its usual way of discrediting what it does not 
like. 





SELDom is the result of a systematic inspection of buildings as 
well illustrated as in the report, for the past year, of Chief 
Engineer Joyner of the Atlanta Fire Department, who, by the way, 
seems to be about as good a man for his place as any community 
could well wish to have. These compared figures for the three 
years during which he has been making inspections sp2ak for them- 
selves and need no further comment: 














1885. 1886. | 1887. 
Stoves without proper protection... .. 237 | 75 21 
Ashes in wooden boxes or barrels..... 78 | 30 13 
Trash piles—straw, paper, etc......... 56 13 3 
Ee erence rere rere 105 29 7 
Dirty yard in rear of stores............ 32 8 4 
Badly arranged stove-pipes...........- 27 6 2 
Dirty box or trunk factories........... 6 2 oO 
DF GD 0.0 decd 6ceevcseecvcsveees 5 2 I 





The word “dirty” here simply refers to the condition of affairs 
so far as is covered by the fire ordinances. Trash of a combusti- 
ble nature is the “ dirt” referred to. 





THE report of the New York Fire Department for 1886 shows that not 
quite one and one-eighth per cent of the fires in that city can be 
attributed to incendiarism. This ought to satisfy those gentlemen who 
talk so much about incendiarism reaching twenty to twenty-five per cent 
of the fires, that their estimates are considerably out of the way. If the 
city of New York, with all its incentives to incendiarism, from its largest 
and most valuable stocks of merchandise to its junk shops in cellars, can 
show only one and one-eighth per cent of incendiarism, we may reason- 
ably claim a much smaller percentage in the country, where neither the 
motive nor the opportunity exists as in a great city.—Cincinnati Price 
Current, 

It may be as well to remind our neighbor that there is probably 
no town in this country where the origin of fires is as systematically 
and thoroughly investigated, or where an incendiary is as likely to 
be caught, as in this same old city of New York. It really does 
not seem strange to us that a City possessing a large and efficient 
police force and fire department, an active fire marshal, and fair 
water supply and fire alarm systems, should suffer less from incen- 
diary fires than a community lacking these safeguards. There is 
but little incentive to incendiarism where the fire is almost certain 
to be quickly put out and the offender nearly as promptly jailed. 





Tue following paragraph, credited to The Davenport (Ia.) 
Democratic Gazette, has been for some time going the rounds: 


Propertyowners may learn a valuable lesson from the admirable exam- 
ple of the Davenport (Ia.) Fire Department, which most frequently extin- 
guishes an incipient fire with a single bucket of water, thus avoiding 
unnecessary flooding and destruction of property by the immense streams 
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afforded by our city water-works. The schedule of rates for fire insurance 
at Davenport is very properly the lowest in the State. The valuable 
lesson taught is that a bucket of water frequently prevents great loss ‘of 
property by fire, and in this connection it should be observed that if water 
cannot be kept standing fresh at all seasons, it can be kept salted, and 
that salt will keep water from freezing, and that salt water is a better fire 
extinguisher than fresh water, and that dry salt is an excellent fire extin- 
guisher, especially of burning paints and oils; and that in case of the 
bursting of a hose or water main, or of any accident to the water-works, a 
barrel or more of salt water, properly covered and suitably painted and 
ornamented, and with two good buckets hanging over each, ‘‘ to be used 
only for fire,” and so marked, as the underwriters recommend, might 
prevent an otherwise unavoidable calamity. 


This is all very well, but, as far as the single bucket of water is 
concerned, it mustn’t be forgotten that in Davenport it has a capi- 
tal fire department, with plenty of apparatus and lots more water 
behind it. 





Mayor Hewitr has not yet appointed anyone to fill the 
third vacancy in the Board of Fire Commissioners, and for 
a number of months the department has been managed by two 
commissioners representing different factions of the Democratic 
party. According to precedent, the Republicans are entitled to 
the third commissioner, but our Democratic Mayor evidently thinks 
that the Democrats are qualified to manage the department with- 
out a Republican associate. Thus far there has been little friction 
under this new arrangement, and the question is suggested 
whether the legislature will not do a wise thing if they go a step 
further, and make a single-headed commission in charge of the fire 
department. The Mayor having demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction that two heads are better than three, the legislature would 
unquestionably find that one responsible head would be better 
than two that are divided in their counsels. It is difficult to see, 
however, how Mayor Hewitt can reconcile to his conscience this 
evasion of the requirements of the law, which provides for three 
commissioners. By his acticn he sets himself up as superior to the 
law, or a law unto himself, and, having the power, virtually over- 
rides the legislature. Ex-Commissioner Van Cott, who is now 
State Senator-elect, should bring this matter to the attention of the 
legislature at its next session, and see if that body is willing to be 
overriden by the Mayor. Should he push the matter, we trust he 
will make a bold stand for a single commissioner at the head of 
the department. The politics of such commissioner should not be 
considered in any way, but a competent and practical man should 
be secured. 





WE recently announced that Commissioner Shandrew of Minne- 
sota had revoked the license of the Old Peoples Mutual Benefit 
Society of Elkhart, Ind., to do business in the former State. Im- 
mediately after doing so, the Commissioner came East, but on his 
return to St. Paul was met by Mr. Lumbert, the secretary of the 
company, who persuaded him to revoke the revocation, thus per- 
mitting the company to continue its business in Minnesota. It is 
stated that the Commissioner exacted a promise that the company 
would cease its graveyard practices, would accept no application 
that was not signed by the person whose life was to be insured, and 
would insist upon careful medical examinations. The fact that the 
officers of the company consented to make such a pledge must be 
construed as an admission that their practice had been otherwise 
heretofore. That this is the truth has been abundantly proven, 
and we confess to some degree of surprise that the Commissioner 
should have given his consent for the company to continue busi- 
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ness in Minnesota. We know, however, that in his treatment of 
the company from first to last he has been guided by the advice of 
the Attorney-General of the State, admitting them originally, and 
revoking their license subsequently, after consultation with the law 
officer of the State. The fact that the Old Peoples Company had 
insured many lives in Minnesota may have influenced the Com- 
missioner in permitting it to continue business, for if he turned it 
out of the State the persons insured might probably be deprived of 
their alleged insurance. After the exposé that has been made of 
the reckless manner in which the Old Peoples receives applications 
and issues its certificates, we have no confidence in any promises 
that may be made by its officers. Having apparently an equitable 
plan for insuring the lives of old persons, the officers have destroyed 
whatever of value there might be in it by the practices which they 
have sanctioned, if not absolutely directed. 





WE print in other columns of this issue an interesting commu- 
nication from a practical worker in the field on the subject of the 
importance of careful medical examination in life insurance. His 
remarks are direct to the point, and will repay careful perusal. 
No company can do a safe business and be negligent or careless 
in the matter of selection; and to the end that only healthy lives 
should be introduced to the companies, medical examiners can- 
not be too careful or exacting in their examinations. All personal 
considerations should be laid aside, and a conscientious perform- 
ance of well-defined duties alone permitted. Examinations for life 
insurance have come to be regarded as an important and lucrative 
part of the practice of a very considerable army of medical practi- 
tioners. Some of the more prominent companies carry on their 
books the names of from 3000 to 5000 physicians who are duly 
accredited examiners for them, and there are probably at least 
20,000 of them in the country. While the numerous medical 
colleges are turning out new doctors by the hundreds every year, it 
is natural that many of these should seek appointments as medical 
examiners for old established life companies. It not only gives 
them a certain amount of income, but it helps to introduce them 
and build up their practice. Without casting any reproach upon 
their medical attainments, the testimony of experienced life under- 
writers goes to show that many of the examiners are either ignorant 
or careless of the requirements of the companies as regards exam- 
inations. Too often they regard the examination of an applicant 
as a mere matter of form, not comprehending or appreciating the 
fact that it is not merely to ascertain the present physical condition 
of the applicant that the examination is made, but to determine his 
right to stand upon a platform of physical equality in the future with 
thousands of others who will have eventually to pay for any short- 
comings of his in the matter of health, habits, heredity, etc. Many 
examiners, or would-be examiners, do not fully realize the respons- 
ibility that rests upon them in this respect, and it is to enlighten 
them as to what life companies require of their professional knowl- 
edge that THE Specraror Company has undertaken the publica- 
tion of a new work, entitled ‘“‘ The Medical Examiner in Life Insur- 
ance,” by Charles F. Stillman, M. S., M. D., examiner at the New 
York offices of the Mutual Life and the Travelers Life insurance 
companies. Dr. Stillman is well known as a writer on professional 
subjects, and his extended experience as an examiner especially 
qualifies him for this undertaking. He does not pretend to teach 
practitioners of medicine their business, but to point out to them, 
in a thoroughly practical manner, how to apply their professional 
knowledge in the interests of the life insurance companies. He 
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goes into all the details of the subject, explaining the relations that 
must exist between the successful examiner and the executive 
departments of the company, and what is expected of him in the 
examination of applicants for life insurance. This important work, 
now in press, will be issued next month, handsomely printed and 
bound. It will prove an invaluable guide to medical examiners. 





BROKERS AND MANAGERS. 


HERE seems to be a little flaw in the logic of THe SpecTATOR when 

it argues that companies love the broker because he is cheaper 

than the solicitor and so saves them m7ney, and is at the same time so 

expensive that they desire to cut down his compensation. It is very 

ridiculous for the underwriter to complain of the exactions of his patron 

the broker. He ought to be thankful that the broker, having the under- 

writer at his mercy, permits him to live at all, and he should be pro- 

foundly grateful that he not only does this, but consents to take less of 

the proceeds of the business than he really earns. Our opinion of the 
broker begins to rise.— Weekly Underwriter. 

Our contemporary does not seem to realize that it is possible to 
have too much of even a good thing. It is true, nevertheless, that, 
while there are many company managers who are so much in love 
with the brokerage system that they prefer to rely upon it for busi- 
ness to putting forth their own efforts to secure it, they recognize 
the fact that at present the brokers have escaped from all reason- 
able bounds, and have become, in actual practice, “ grasping 
monopolists,” who are not only squeezing all the juice out of the 
underwriting lemon, but pocketing the skin as well. When brok- 
ers’ commissions are limited to fifteen or even twenty per cent of 
the premium, it may be true that it is cheaper to pay these com- 
missions than to employ special solicitors, but when brokers de- 
mand from thirty to fifty per cent of the premium, even those, 
managers who are most in love with the system cannot refrain from 
wailing forth their complaints. It is the abuse of the system, not the 
system itself, against which they hurl their most expressive anathe- 
mas. They want the brokers very much indeed, but would also like 
a share of the profits of the business. This, however, the brokers 
are not willing to concede. Having been fostered and encouraged 
for many years by the companies, they have waxed fat and strong, 
and now, having secured a firm hold of the fire underwriter’s 
umbilical cord, so to speak, they are determined to have things their 
own way. Consequently, their foster fathers or mothers are in a 
bad way; to cut the cord is sure death, while to permit the present 
drain upon them to continue is simply to prolong the agony. 
There may be in theory no necessity for brokers ; neither is there, 
that we know of, for the devil fish; but both these lively insects 
are here, and are here to stay, and the wise plan seems to be for 
all interested to make the best they can of them. Instances are 
recorded of the capture and subjugation of the devil fish, but they 
have never been known to thrive in captivity. Possibly it will be 
feasible some day to subjugate the fiery, untamed broker, and if 
this should happen, he may also yield up the ghost when the lines 
of restraint grow irksome. This is not to be expected, however, 
while so many of those who complain of his depredations are will- 
ing to accord him “freedom within limitations.” He is not one 
to be kept within specified bounds; entire freedom or extermina- 
tion are the alternatives presented in his case. His would-be 
guardians have bound him hand and foot on various occasions 
with cords that were supposed to be unbreakable, but after a short 
lapse of time the supposed captive has bounded into the arena 
again with legs and arms free, and his well-known shout of “ here 
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we are again,” supplemented by the old war cry of the Tweed ring, 
“what are you going todo about it?” And that is the conundrum 
that presents itself to the fire underwriters on every occasion when 
the future welfare of the business is under discussion. 

The broker is here and he is going to stay. He controls nine- 
tenths of all the business of the Metropolitan district, and a fair 
proportion of this is legitimately his, because he has developed it by 
persistent “drumming.” Companies must have this business, and, 
in their eagerness to secure it, have run up the price, otherwise the 
rate of commissions, by bidding against each other, to an unreason- 
able extent. Brokers are not to be blamed for doing the best they 
can for themselves ; the companies have made their opportunity 
for them, and they are simply gathering the harvest they find ready 
to their hands. We fully recognize the fact that these middlemen 
are taking the cream of the business ; and that because they do, the 
companies are having a hard time to make both ends meet. What 
with the extremely heavy fire losses of the year and the exorbitant 
commissions paid to brokers, it looks very much as though a good 
many of the companies would come out at the little end of the 
horn this year. But this is not a new experience for them— 
especially since they began magnifying the services of the brokers—— 
and we presume they will accept the result with their customary 
equanimity, pay their dividends as usual, and thank God that 
salaries remain undisturbed. Stockholders may growl and directors 
may “resolve,” but the average manager is fully competent to 
throw the blame for all shortcomings upon those “ other fellows,” 
who are worse than the “ wicked partner” who takes all the curs- 
ing in individual business enterprises. 

It is impossible to get up a very great amount of sympathy for 
the companies that complain so much of brokers’ exactions. 
There are something over 150 companies doing business in this 
State. One-half, or even one-third, of them could, if they would, 
control most of the evils that stand in the way of their prosperity. 
Even a dozen of the strongest and most conservative of them, 
standing shoulder to shoulder in good faith, could lay down a rule 
of practice that would work a revolution in the general business if 
they were so inclined. But this co-operation seems impossible of 
attainment, and, as a consequence, we find the naturally conserva- 
tive companies drifting with the tide, giving sanction to abuses by 
their acceptance of them, and salving their consciences with the 
coward’s excuse, “they all do it.” As Adam played the sneak by 
“ giving away” Eve, so the fire underwriter of to-day shields him- 
self from blame by throwing the responsibility of all that is bad 
upon “those other fellows.” One of our home-made humorists, 
speaking of modern preachers, says that they 

Flinch the corruption of their own full pews, 

And spend their wrath on the convenient Jews ! 

Oh! those poor Jews! What scapegoats they have been 
To bear the Christian sins of Christian men, 

The application of these lines to the underwriting situation is 
not difficult to make, only for “those poor Jews” we should read 
‘those other fellows.” 

According to latest reports, all attempts to harmonize the Tariff 
Association programme with that of the Board of Brokers have 
failed disastrously. The latter admits that the business is in a 


bad way and needs reforming in practices, but is unwilling to make 
any concessions or to undertake to reform itself. While demand- 
ing that the Tariff Association shall discriminate in favor of the 
members of the Board of Brokers, by allowing them five per cent 
more commission than outside brokers can get, that body is un- 
willing to make such change in its qualifications for membership as 
will open its doors to all who are legitimately engaged in the brok- 
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erage business. Some of the oldest and most responsible brokers 
in the street refuse to join the board under its present require. 
ments, and when the Tariff Association sent a committee to coun- 
sel with the board they would not budge an inch. Their attitude in 
this respect is virtually.a declaration that they are masters of the 
situation, and propose to exercise their power to the fullest extent. 
That they make a mistake, we are fully convinced. They are on 
top just at present, but if ever the under dog succeeds in re- 
versing the position, he will use his advantage as relentlessly as 
the top one is doing now. It may be possible—when Brother 
Driggs has passed to that land where fire underwriting is not a neces- 
sity and brokers cease to annoy—to form a new iron-clad compact 
that will clip the wings of the ambitious brokers even more disas- 
trously than the old one did, or a conflagration of magnitude may 
bring the companies close together again as a matter of self-preser- 
vation. Should that day come, woe betide the brokers. There 
are many managers of companies who are patiently waiting for 
an opportunity to settle grievances with him. Better be wise in 
time, and make such terms with the companies as will be mutually 
satisfactory and mutually profitable. Fate has apparently decreed 
that there shall be middlemen in insurance, but there is no neces- 
sity for their being everlastingly in opposition to the companies 
from whom they derive their sustenance. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE two fires which occurred almost simultaneously in 487 Broadway 
and 515-17 Broadway last week were very remarkable in many respects. 
Their occurrence at so nearly the same time was in itself a noteworthy 
coincidence, but the fact that in eich case the fire occurred in and was 
confined to the basement floors of the buildings was still more singular. 


* * 





* % 


In each of these cases the loss was heavy on the downstairs’ stocks and 
very light upstairs, reversing the usual order of losses. Like the fire in 
628-30 Broadway, which occurred on July 3 last, that portion of the risks 
which was considered the best suffered the greatest loss, and would 
seem to indicate that the desire for ground floor risks is not as wise a 
one as most underwriters contend. 

* * * * 


ALL of these fires point strongly, however, in a certain direction— 
namely, that in all buildings where there are large values, it is highly im- 
portant to keep the cellar exceedingly clean, and not use itas a depositing 
place for rubbish, and also that it would be well to have some more effi- 
cient method of extinguishing cellar fires than is now available, on 
account of their becoming so choked with smoke that it is difficult even 
to locate, and much less to extinguish, the fire. For the correction of the 
first of these matters nothing will do but constant and intelligent inspec- 
tion. For the second it would seem as if some system of cheap auto- 
matic work might be applied pretty generally. 

* x * # 


Tue “ protected risks” committee are getting pretty general replies to 
their circular. Most all the companies have decided to co-operate in the 
movement, the only question raised being as to the amount of their line. 
In this respect there is a wide variation, but the majority of companies 
name a very liberal figure. When it is considered that lines can be 
handled under.the arrangement to the extent probably of over $1,500,000, 
it is easy to see how small a share each company will get of the average 
risk that will be covered. 

# % x % 


Few underwriters have considered what the possible effects of exten- 
sive national legislation as to tariff reduction will be upon the insurance 
companies. A fancied danger is as destructive to manufacturing interests 
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as areal one, and in the event of an all-around reduction of the tariff, there 
would undoubtedly be a great deal of apprehension on the part of manu- 
facturers, even if there is no real peril to their business. It is dangerous 
to underwriting interests to have even an apprehension felt by its owner 
as to the permanent value of a manufacturing plant. With a decaying or 
doubtful business, there exists a moral hazard even with the most scrup- 
ulously honest ownership. It will not be strange if much tariff legislation 
should cost the companies a good round sum. 


* * * * 


SEVERAL holders of brokers’ licenses have intimated their intention to 
drop them with the close of this year. Two hundred dollars is a high 
figure to pay fora license which secures no greater benefit than is said to 
be assumed by many brokers who hold no license at all. The law covering 
this matter has not worked satisfactorily and bears heavily only on 
the honest and most reputable broker. It would be by no means a mis- 
fortune if it were repealed. 


* * * * 


Wir what different feelings and spirit underwriters are approaching 
the end of this year compared with a year ago. Then they were nearing 
the close of a year of very heavy profits, and one which had witnessed 
the formation of the most complete and powerful combination ever 
attempted by underwriters in this country, a local association which 
was strong enough to be felt all over the country. Now how different is 
the aspect.. The year has been bad, very bad, viewed from any aspect. 
Enormous losses have occurred, that would have made it a poor year at 
best; but, in the face of this great waste, tne companies must needs fall 
to quarreling, just when they most needed to stand shoulder to shoulder. 
The New York compact, which was strong and powerful a year ago, is 
now only a humiliating memory, and with its fall came demoralization 
everywhere, 
truly the close of this year, 1887, cannot come too soon for the insurance 
business, 

* * ; * 

THE prediction made a few weeks ago in these columns, that the com- 
panies would learn many things about automatic sprinklers which they 
did not then know, was exemplified by a recent fire in Brooklyn. The 
risk in question was equipped with an automatic sprinkler system, and 
the particular sprinkler used was one ‘that is held in the highest esteem 
by underwriters generally. But, alas! When the fire came and the use- 
fulness of the system was to be demonstrated, the sprinklers didn’t 
sprinkle ; or if they did at all, it was to so limited an extent as to be of no 
avail, and the fire had to be ignominiously put out by the city fire depart- 
ment. Fortunately the risk was insured in the mutual companies, so 
that the failure was no lack of credit to the New York board's standard. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

Business Dull—Edward Atkinson on Factory Insurance Before the Manufacturers 
Club—He is Heartily Applauded by the Believers in ‘‘ Free Trade in Insurance, 
but Not in Foreign Goods"'—He Declares the Pennsylvania Insurance Laws Un- 
constitutional—Underground Insurance and Smuggling—Let the Manufacturers 
Mutuals Pay Up—Wéaiting for an Answer from‘ Liberty" —A Suggestion— 
The Tariff Association's New Quarters. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


Fearing that you might think’that I had entirely forgotten Tue Sprc- 
TATOR, and also that your readers would forget me, I venture to break 
my long silence ; not that there is anything particular to say, for business 
is exceedingly dull, and were it not for the fact that Edward Atkinson, 
the shining light of the New England mutual companies, has been among 
us and given us a good stirring up, we might readily be considered in a 
state of collapse. Mr. Atkinson appeared upon the scene before the 
Manufacturers Club last Monday evening. His theme was ‘ Factory 
Insurance.” 

Not being a manufacturer, it was not my good fortune to be at the meet- 
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ing. It appears from the morning papers, however, that he entered the 
room as the members were engaged in a heated discussion on the tariff 
(not insurance, but protective), and were belaboring President Cleveland 
tor his last message, denouncing him and the rest of the free traders in 
strong language. What an experience for so lively a free trader as Mr. 
Atkinson, who is reported to be not only in favor of free trade in insur- 
ance, but also in foreign goods ! 

The President’s message being disposed of, Mr. Atkinson commenced 
his address, It is reported that his well-rounded periods secured the 
hearty applause of the manufacturers, who are, it appears, believers in 
free trade in insurance, but not in foreign goods. Verily, ‘‘ Consistency, 
thou art a jewel!” 

It also appears from the daily papers that Mr. Atkinson had decided 
views about the Pennsylvania insurance laws and declared them uncon- 
stitutional, while acknowledging that a recent decision in Pittsburgh was 
against him. Itis, of course, hardly to be supposed that the Insurance 
Commissioner and other officers charged with the execution of the laws, 
will prefer Mr, Atkinson’s opinion to that of our own judges, nor it does 
not appear that Mr. Atkinson advised his hearers to break the law, or 
that they are prepared to stand trial in our criminal court for committing 
a misdemeanor, which of course would be the natural sequence of his 
words ; but he failed to make the application. 

How much better it would be for the Massachusetts mutual fire com- 
panies if they would do as their life companies do ; say, the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, the New England Life, the John Hancock and the 
Berkshire, who all came into our State by the front door, pay their taxes 
and file their statements in compliance with the laws made and provided for 
such cases. If there should be any favor shown, certainly the life com- 
panies, who accumulate money to sustain widows and orphans, should 
have it rather than the wealthy owners of large mills. Wherein is under- 
ground insurance evading the tax any different from smuggling goods 
into the country from abroad without paying the duties? 

Pennsylvania requires every company doing business within its bor- 
ders, whether organized here or elsewhere, to comply with its laws. It is 
monumental what—to ask it to make an exception in favor of these 
lordly New Englanders. Come, gentlemen, pay up like the rest of us! 

By the way, how is it that your own correspondent, ‘‘ Liberty,” did not 
pay his respects to ‘‘ Stalwart?” We have been looking for something of 
that sort. There was one point in ‘‘ Stalwart’s” letter that I would make 
a suggestion about. He rather intimated, pretty broadly I must say, that 
Mr. Paige of the City of London had better scrutinise his rates closely. 
Of course Mr. Paige cannot find time to do that, but he has a special 
here. It would be an easy matter for Mr. Special to take a memorandum 
from the register, visit the secretary of the association and look into the 
rates for himself. If I were the agent, I would invite that and clear my- 
self of the suspicion that lurks in the air. 

The Tariff Association has voted to take quarters in the new building 
of the Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, much more de- 
sirable quarters in a more central location than the old. 

I wish you and your readers a merry Christmas, with many more to 
come. QUAKER City, 

PHILADELPHIA, December 17. 











BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 





THE reinsurance of the Mechanics of Brooklyn, announced in the 
latest issue of THE SPECTATOR, was not a surprise to agents on the street. 
Several times a rumor to the effect that this company was to reinsure has 
floated up and down the street, but has always been officially denied. 
The Alliance, which reinsures the Mechanics, is not entered in this State, 
but as the Mechanics’ agency business will be taken care of by the Com- 
mercial Union, there will be no trouble with Chicago policies. 

* * * 

SEVERAL local agents here have confessed judgment and paid a fine of 
$500 to settle suits recently brought by the Attorney-General. The 
charges were of placing insurance in companies not authorized to trans- 
act business in this State. The city of Chicago has become so important 


and large that there are numerous establishments here that cannot pro- 
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cure ample insurance in companies entered in the State. The assured 
does not, as a rule, care to bother with placing his line, and instructs his 
insurance agent to procure the insurance. If the agent is compelled to 
place a part of the line in outside companies, why should the law ask him 
to pay so heavy a penalty ? 

% * * 


PROBABLY when all the agents on the list have paid fines, someone will 
inSist upon an amendment to our insurance laws, and one similar to that 
adopted in New York State will be the only way to prevent the trouble. 

* * * 

AFTER the first of next January, Davis & Requa, general agents for the 

Anglo-Nevada, will have Missouri added to their territory. 
¥ * * 

REFERRING to the loss of Donahue & Henneberry, The Investigator 
says that something must be out of joint when the assured is compelled 
to send envoys to foreign countries in order to collect a few thousand 


dollars. 
% * * 

IF the public chooses to accept foreign companies not authorized to 
transact business in this country, and American companies not having 
any standing or entered in the State where the assured resides, it must 
expect delays of one or two years, or perhaps even worse. 


* * * 


Tue following lake craft, according to the reports of Custom House 
inspectors, are laid up at Chicago for the winter: Fifty-one propellers, 
202 schooners, 78 tugs, 2 side-wheel steamers, 24 steam canal boats, 19 
steam yachts under five tons each, 9 sloops and 6 yachts, or a total of 391 
craft, aggregating 65,903 tons. A majority of the vesselowners carry 
special insurance during the time their property is laid up for the 
winter. They are thus protected from loss by fire as well as is the mer- 
chant on land. 

% * * 

‘* THe Congressman from the west side district of Chicago,” says The 
Argus, ‘‘ is going to introduce at the earliest possible moment a general 
bankrupt law. There is no law that could be passed which would do 
more to settle the standing of merchants in all parts of the country, nor 
could there one be passed in which the fire insurance companies are more 
interested. With a good bankrupt law in force, losses would materially 
decrease. We hope that everything possible will be done by the under- 
writers to urge on this good work, and no stone should be left unturned 
by them to have a good bankrupt act passed, and that at the earliest pos- 
sible time in the session.” 

* % % 

AT this time of the year everyone is after calendars, and the insurance 
offices are doing a land office business in giving out the annual supply. 
As soon as it is announced that any particular agent or company has 
issued ‘‘the finest,” there is a general rush. E. M. Teall & Co. have 
issued a very large and handsome ‘‘ agency” calendar this year—a steel- 
plate engraving of two birddogs. Hammond, Fry & Co. have also issued 
“‘agency” calendars, with steel-plate engravings of the four famous 
yachts. The work was done by Lowell & Co, of Boston, 


* * % 


Last October the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York placed 
the State of Kansas on the list as part of the Western department of their 
company, of which Geo. W. Montgomery & Co. are general agents. 
After establishing agencies throughout the State, the general agents were 
notified by the insurance department of Kansas that the company would 
not do a plate glass business there, It now appears that the law was not 
properly cited, and the Attorney-General says an oversight was made in 
rendering the former decision, therefore the company could have the 
right under the law, as construed, to do plate glass business in Kansas, 


* * * 


Tuis is another victory for the Fidelity and Casualty Company and 
its general agents, as another company has had for several years a 
monopoly of the plate glass business in the State of Kansas. Geo. W. 
Montgomery & Co. are pushers for business and, so far, in the plate 
glass war, they and the company have won every battle. If the Attor- 
ney-General of Kansas rendered his first decision, as is alleged, at 
the instigation of the Fidelity and Casualty’s competitors, the recent 
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decision is a victory indeed. The Fidelity and Casualty is in every way 
capable of taking care of its large and constantly increasing business, 
and the promptness with which all just claims are adjusted secures to it 
the confidence and support of the public and a large business from its 
agents, 





ea hursday, 


* * x 


Tue burning of the immense establishment of Phelps, Dodge & Palmer, 
and the total destruction of a great building and its valuable contents, 
should arouse the underwriters, and the public in general, to the fact that 
the construction of buildings and the character of agencies employed for 
prevention of fire, are matters of vital importance. With all the advan. 
tages to be derived from first-class material, automatic fire alarm, a local 
fire brigade and the most complete municipal fire department in the world, 
the building was totally destroyed without encountering any difficulties 
or effective opposition, The fire department is supplied with abundant 
apparatus and located so as to reach ary point in almost a moment; the 
personnel of the force is admirable and the drill excellent. Water in 
abundance may be had at every corner, yet, despite all this, the loss to the 
insurance companies will be over $700,000. The fault in this case must 
be in the construction of the building. When every portion of the interior 
is so speedily aflame, there must be defects in the ceilings, walls and 
floors. The remedy is only to be found in more stringent regulations 
and their enforcement. 

* * 

Boor and shoe factory risks in the city have not been profitable to 
companies. Among the large ones of this class that have burned here 
are M. D. Wells & Co., Ludlow’s, C. M. Henderson & Co. and the re- 
cent Phelps, Dodge & Palmer. 

* * % 


Tue electro mercurial fire alarm in operation here has done splendid 
work ; still the fact that the device did not send in an alarm to the fire 
patrol until the entire four floors were ablaze, would indicate that some- 
thing was at fault, and the Fire Underwriters Associatioa will probably 
look into the matter, 

* * 

So quickly did the flames spread at the boot and shoe fire, that Captain 
O'Neill was compelled to abandon his uniform coat and overcoat, which 
had been left on the third floor, The patrol had about forty covers 
burned, but no lives were lost. 

* x * 


Amonc the recent visitors to La Salle street were P. L. Hoadley of the 
American of Newark ; Thomas H. Montgomery, president of the Ameri- 
can of Philadelphia; Daniel Schultz, general agent of the Milwaukee 
Mechanics; George Coker of Cincinnati ; T. J. Temple, New York ; J. H. 
DeWolf, president of the Providence-Washington ; A. P. Coulter of De- 
troit; John F. Clark of Canton, O.; C. B. Funston of Indianapolis, and | 
A. A. Carpenter of St. Louis. 

nt ~ * 


E. A. Stmonps has been to Denver; Fred S. James to Boston; E. W. 
Lyman to the Pacific Coast; George W. Blossom to Memphis, and H. C. 
Eddy to New York. E.G. Halle has also been outof town. A. D. Ken- 
nedy has been to Cincinnati. D. W. &. 

CuIcaGco, December tg. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Not long since a prominent actuary remarked that he had found some 
difficulty in accounting for the high rate of mortality which his company 
had experienced during the past year. He had carried his investigations 
into several different quarters, but without arriving at any satisfactory 
explanation. Had it occurred to him to question the proficiency of his 


company’s medical staff, and to inquire into their method of conducting 
medical examinations, the excessive death rate would have remained no 
longer a mystery. 

One of the most important factors in the conduct of a safe insurance 
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business is a staff of competent and reliable medica! examiners. So 
much is proved by experience, The actuary may prepare his table of 
premiums with the greatest care and accuracy; the board of directors 
may be most conservative, and may observe a high degree of caution and 
discernment in directing investments. But such efforts at the home office 
must prove of small avail if the medical examiners are not men of char- 
acter and ability—conscientious in the performance of their duties to the 
company. 

The successful examiner must be at all times conscious of the import- 
ance of his position, and must recognize the fact that the future of his 
company depends in a great measure upon the manner in which he ful- 
fills the trust reposed in him. He owes a duty not only to the company 
which he represents, but to each one of its policyholders, and if he in- 
dorses a risk as ‘‘ first class” which is below the ordinary standard of 
health, he does an injustice to the other members, who must suffer indi- 
rectly by his error when the policy becomes a claim. 

It is further necessary that the examiner should not be embarrassed by 
any outside influences which might affect his action in deciding upon the 
value of arisk. It often happens that the medical examiner is placed in 
a peculiar and at the same time most unpleasant position. He may be 
called upon to examine a former patient or friend, He may, perhaps, 
hold intimate social relations with the agent who has secured the applica- 
tion. In such cases a conflict must ensue between duty on the one hand 
and friendship on the other. While he would not consciously mislead 
the company by passing a poor risk, the physician is often tempted to 
strain perhaps a single point, and his judgment is liable to be warped by 
the desire to submit a favorable report. The examiner is in all cases the 
representative of the company, and he must forget for the time that he is 
either the friend of the agent or the family physician of the applicant. If 
the circumstances of the case are such that he feels he cannot throw aside 
all prejudice and give an unbiased opinion, the only safe way to emerge 
from the difficulty is to submit the true facts to the company or to refer 
the application to some other examiner. 

But while he is an employee of the company, and should be animated 
by a lively interest in its affairs, such’ interest should not cease with a 
faithful performance of his duties strictly medical. His labors open up 
a broader field. To become a skillful examiner requires not only ability 
of a high order, but a certain tact and delicacy which is not, perhaps, 
essential in other branches of the profession. Many important points, 
and some, no doubt, determining the value of the risk, will often be 
brought out by the examiner, which could not be discovered by any other 
means. Itis not always sufficient to fill in mechanically the answers to 
the questions required in the application. These are merely submitted by 
the company as memoranda of the most essential points, and there are 
sometimes cases where the examination has been favorable, and where 
every questions has been answered satisfactorily, and yet where some 
almost latent evidence has led the doctor to suspect the existence of 
disease, The importance of the ‘‘remarks column” cannot be over- 
estimated, and there are times when a simple suggestion inserted here is 
of more practical value to the company than all the questions and answers 
which may precede it. That doctor does not discharge his whole duty 
who confines himself to simply conducting the physical examination and 
complying with all the requirements of the form. Many claims are paid 
in cases where, by the exercise of a little extra care and diligence, the 
examiner might have suspected and even discovered the symptoms of an 
incipient disease, and reported adversely upon the risk. 

The one important question for the physician to determine is whether 
the life under consideration is in all respects a safe risk, and in order to 
do this he must demand a separate and distinct answer to each question 
in the application; he must inquire into the family history; he must 
carefully consider the probable influence of habits and occupation, and 
with special reference to any weakness or ailment. He should even 
be expected to follow up any particular line of inquiry which may be 
suggested by the amount or object of the insurance. In fine, the appli- 
cant is for the time on trial with reference to his physical condition, 
both present and prospective, and the examiner occupies the position 
of an acute and discriminating judge. 

There is a very large number of persons in this and other countries 
who consider life insurance companies as their legitimate prey. If they 
are applicants they do not think that they are doinga dishonest act if 
they prevaricate, or insert a misleading answer in the application for the 
insurance which they would procure for themselves or children. If they 
are agents they argue to themselves that they are dependent entirely upon 
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their commissions ; that it is to their interest to write as much bus:ness 
as they can; that they are not supposed to pass upon the applications, 
and that they are perpetrating no swindle when they foist upon the com- 
pany a risk which they know to be bad. In such cases the company and 
the policyholder must rely almost entirely upon the medical examiner for 
protection. If the application passes his scrutiny, it is more than likely 
to be approved at the home office, but his position is such that by the ex- 
ercise of a little sagacity he may often be able to detect fraud and con- 
spiracy on the part of the applicant, and to discover and frustraté the 
schemes of dishonest agents. 

In accepting the position of medical examiner the physician should 
first satisty himself that the compensation is sufficient to enable him to 
give the time and attention necessary to a proper performance of the 
duties required. If his regular practice is too large to permit of his 
yielding the amount of time which the work demands, he should not ac- 
cept the office, and the plea that the application is for a small amount, or 
that the compensation is inadequate, is not a valid excuse for a careless 


and hurried examination. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing - 


well, and if the sum which the company can afford to pay is not large 
enough to reimburse the doctor for his time and trouble, he should either 
refuse the appointment or demand a larger fee. 

I would not lay down a set of formal rules for the absolute guidance of 
the medical examiner. It is safe to assert, however, that the physician 
whose services must prove of the greatest value to. the company which he 
represents, will be the one who thoroughly understands his own work, as 
well as the methods employed by his company in the transaction of its 
business ; who familiarizes himself with the special duties to be required ; 
who educates himself, if possible, in the principles of forensic medicine ; 
who possesses tact and patience and is ever ready to sacrifice his time in 
order that he may better ascertain the truth. 

The duties which devolve upon the company in this connection are 
almost as numerous as those which pertain to the examiner, but they are 
far more clearly defined and better understood. I may refer, en passant, 
however, to the danger which attends the practice observed by certain 
companies of leaving the selection of the medical examiner to the agent. 
He may nominate, perhaps, a friend or a physician, whose judgment he 
can twist and turn to suit his own convenience. The examiner should be 
under obligations to no one and responsible to no one, except the com- 
pany, and should be left entirely free and unconstrained in any action to 
which he may be moved. 

A plan has been proposed for a combination of the various companies, 
and the appointment of a staff of competent examiners in all the cities, 
who would be expected to devote their whole time to the work, and to 
conduct examinations ata certain stated fee. This scheme is open to 
objections, but it is worthy at least of some consideration. Meanwhile, 
along step will be taken in the right direction when the fact becomes 
more fully recognized in insurance circles, that the profession of the 
medical examiner is distinct from that of the physician, and when a spe- 
cial training for this office is guaranteed by the curriculum of our medi- 
cal schools. F, L. BEpELL, 

Newark, N. J., December 15. 





THE BRITISH AMERICA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
[To THE EpDIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


As the time is now at hand when the requirements of the laws of the vari- 
ous States of the United States require sworn statements of their condi- 
tion to be made by the officers of the insurance companies, it would be 
well for some of these insurance officials to cause a thorough examination 
to be made of the British America of this city. During the past few 
years its management has been very severely criticised, and its state- 
ments filed with your insurance departments have been denounced as 
badly ‘‘cooked” and misleading, entirely misrepresenting the actual 
condition of the company. John Morison, who is the head of this com- 
pany and is called ‘‘ Governor,” instead of president, is an extremely 
arbitrary man and will permit of no interference with his plan of manage- 
ment. How that has operated may be shown from the condition of its 
stock quotations, In 1881, when Mr. Ball, who was an efficient insur- 
ance man, was forced out.of the company, the stock was quoted at from 
140 to 155, with dividends of ten per cent. In 1886 the stock fluctuated 
from 93 to 124, the latter figure being reached in consequence of a divi- 
dend of seven per cent. In 1887 the stock opened at 118, and to-day. 
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December 14, it is offered at from 85 to 87, the falling off having been 
steady month by month since February last, when it touched 124, the 
higbest point during the year. The quotations for the present month 
have varied from 92 at the opening to 85 to-day. Out of the nine direct- 
ors whom Mr. Morison has put up as figure heads, two are non-resi- 
dents; one is in jail in London, Can., with two criminal indictments 
pending against him for misappropriation of funds of a bank with which 
he was connected ; one is so old and feeble that no prudent man would 
entrust him with the investment of ten cents, and two others have no 
practical knowledge whatever of the insurance business. Mr. Morison 
himself was a director in the Bank of London, Canada, that recently 
failed so disastrously as to cause threats to be made of criminal prosecu- 
tions against the directors. The entire board, I am credibly informed, 
represents a holding of about ten per cent of the capital of the company, 
and a part of that even is held simply in trust. Mr. Forbes, the late 
deputy governor of the company, who kept what is known as a bucket- 
shop in this city, recently decamped, leaving his creditors minus. There 


- was considerable of a hue and cry raised over his departure at the time, 


and numerous creditors still mourn his absence. He was succeeded as 
deputy governor of the company by Mr. Leys, who has, as yet, had little 
opportwnity-to show his ability as an insurance man. The company is in 
fact John Morison, governor. He is the autocrat who controls its des- 
tinies. Recent'y his salary was increased to $8000 a year, for what he 
was pleased to designate ‘‘ valuable services.” Those who are familiar 
with the history of this company will recollect the fact that when Mr. 
Paterson was governor, holding $30,000 worth of the stock, one of the 
pleas put forth by Mr. Morison to secure his removal was that the salary 
of $2500 paid him was “too much fora governor.” His views upon that 
subject, it will be seen, have been greatly modified. It makes all the 
difference in the world who occupies the governor’s chair. The company 
has experienced heavy losses this year, especially in the United States, 
and is known to have an unusually large amount at risk in the Ottawa 
lumber district. Should a disastrous fire occur there, which is liable to 
break out at any moment, the British America would be a very heavy 
sufferer, and it is doubtful if it would be able to pay its losses. Certainly, 
an extended conflagration in that lumber district would seriously impair 
the value of the indemnity this company has contracted for with American 
policyholders. A well-known speculative stock broker of this city is one 
of the auditors of this company and also its broker, and it can be readily 
imagined that the statements presented through this board of officers 
must be taken cum grano salis. The Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts should certainly send an expert examiner here to overhaul the 
books and accounts of this company. He has the power to do so and 
he will be doing simply an act of justice to the insuring public in makiag 
such an investigation. Either the numerous reports that are circulated re- 
garding the British America should be substantiated by an examination, 
or contradicted in the same way in the interests of the company. It is 
unfortunate for the responsible companies in Canada that these reports 
should exist, and, as the propertyowners in the United States are quite as 
much interested in the solvency of this company as are the residents of 
Canada, and as the insurance officials thereshave absolute power to ex- 
amine, it is to be hoped that they will order the investigation suggested. 
Toronto, December 14. j. H. 





‘CRESCENT CITY MATTERS. 


OnE year ago to-day, J. B. Bennett assumed charge as manager of the 
New Orleans compact. While a great deal of dissatisfaction has existed 
during that time, yet much has been gained, and the underwriters have 
cause to feel that a compact is of far greater value than the former 
method of seeing who could cut the rate to the lowest figure in order to 
secure the risk. Mr. Bennett says that the result has been a gain in pre- 
miums of over $250,000, and that the downward tendency of rates of the 
past years has almost ceased. The number of inspections and ratings 
made exceeds 18,000. Over 75,000 polieies, reports, indorsements and 
cancellations were audited. Errors ascertained and corrected numbered 
over 1500. These figures show that an immense amount of work has been 
performed, and the result must be good, 

% % * 


Not long since, Mr. Bennett was censured by the association for some 
act, and he at once resigned, to take effect as soon as his successor was 
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elected. His resignation was accepted, but so far no one has been 

selected to fill the position. Some of the members seem disposed to re: 

elect Mr. Bennett, but it is hardly probable that enough votes can be 

secured to doso. Two or three names have been mentioned, but the 

chances at the present moment seem to favor John E. Whiting of Boston, 
* * * 


Tue Farragut Insurance Company of New York and the Macon Fire 
Insurance Company of Macon, Ga., have become members of the com- 
pact, with Ferd. Marks as agent. 


* * * 


C, A, JANVIER has admitted Eikin Moses to partnership, and the firm 
is now C, A. Janyier & Co. Mr. Moses was formerly a clerk in the 


office. 
oa oa *% 


Many of the locals were caught on Phelps, Dodge & Palmer of 
Chicago, some carrying large lines. 

* * * 

THE underwriters have requested the Mayor to enforce the ordinance 
prohibiting the use of fireworks in the streets during holidays, and espe- 
cially so near the cotton presses. 

* e * 

W. W. CALDWELL of Chicago and J. M. O. Menard of Galveston were 
among our visitors this week. 

x x > 

Joun McCarrrey, late president of the Pelican Insurance Company, 
was arrested in Shreveport, La., on the 13th instant, where he had regis- 


tered under an assumed name. PHENIX, 
New Or .EANS, LA., December 17. 





NOTES FROM CINCINNATI. 


IN strange contrast with the restrictive legislation upon the subject of 
insurance in these days may be presented the liberal character of the 
legislation upon the same subject in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky some 
fifty to sixty years ago. Special charters of the most liberal character 
were granted to insurance companies in those days. They were 
authorized to insure lives, as well as against the dangers of fire, the 
perils of the rivers, the lakes and the oceans, whether within or without 
the State. A small percentage of the stock subscriptions were required 
to be paid in cash, approved stock notes being accepted for the balance. 
Asa general thing, any dividends earned were credited upon the stock 
notes until they were paid, but not infrequently such dividends were paid 
in cash,and the stock note left at the former figure. They were also 
authorized to deal in exchange, discount commerciai paper, loan money 
on personal or mortgage security, or on bottomry or respondentia—in 
short, to do a general banking business with the single restriction that 
they should not issue notes to circulate as money. Some of them, in the 
long ago, managed to evade this restriction. There are companies now 
doing business in Ohio and Indiana, and probably in Kentucky, whose 
charters were granted to them before the adoption of the modern consti- 
tutions, that have all these privileges, but who do not, from their own 
choice, exercise them. Some of them have been in business for more 
than fifty years, and still have an unstained record. Every obligation 
has been fulfilled and every undertaking executed, and all has been done 
honestly and faithfully without the assistance or recognition of boodle 
legislation or meddling State supervision. 

x oa * 


A FEw days ago a broker went into an insurance office in this city and 
asked the manager if he would write a line on a certain risk that he 
named. The answer was a prompt and emphatic ‘‘ No!” and away went 
the broker. A visitor suggested that ‘‘ that was quickly disposed of.” 
‘* Yes,” said the manager, ‘‘I have three reasons for refusing to write that 
risk at this time, either one of which is sufficient for me. The first reason 
is that the risk is not desirable in and of itself; the second is that the 
owner is a man who wants his insurance at a rate below what others in 
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the same line pay, and who, in event of loss, wants more than indemnity, 
and is therefore undesirable as a customer; and the third is that that 
broker rarely has any good risks or business from the better class of men, 
and is always talking about rates being too high. There is neither pleas- 
ure nor profit in dealing with such men or writing such risks, and by 
answering him as I did none of his time or mine was wasted. By the 
way,” continued he, “did you ever observe the strong affiliation between 
such men and such business? It is wonderful how they gravitate toward 
each other, It must be that aconsiderable percentage of undesirable 
risks are in the hands of unacceptable parties, and are offered to the com- 
panies by objectionable brokers.” Is not the incident worth recording 
and remembering, and is not the action of the manager worthy of imita- 
tion, and would not its general adoption do much to rid the companies 
of many bad risks, undesirable customers and objectionable brokers, 
and, better than all, of many losses? 
* * x 


AND now for the other side, as every question has two sides, A broker 
who seemed to have nothing but bad business had been repulsed so often 
at one of our offices that he felt like saying a word back. As he was 
leaving the office one day after having had an application declined, as 
usual, he turned to the president and said: ‘‘ Would you write a strictly 
first-class risk?” “Certainly,” was the answer. ‘‘ What do you calla first- 
class risk?” ‘‘A brick or stone dwelling house, with metal or slate roof, 
situated in the centre of a fifteen-acre lot, and occupied by a family having 
no small children.” The company had just such a risk on its books, and 
that was probably in the mind of the president when he made the answer. 
A week later a fire in Clifton burned that first-class risk so badly that 
neither a brick nor a stone could be used in rebuilding. 

* * % 

Some three or four years ago a scheme was gotten up in the Chamber 
of Commerce to insure the member’s lives by each surviving member 
paying a stipulated sum at the death of a member to his widow or any 
person he might designate of his cwn kin, but not to any creditor, The 
plan was very carefully drawn up and received full consideration, It had 
many friends but was not agreed to in full chamber, and the matter was 
dropped. It is now seen that it would have been very expensive life in- 
surance to survivors. Since the first of September last, a period of less 
than four months, there have been sixteen deaths among the members of 
the chamber. The ages of the decedents were as follows, respectively : 30, 
43, 44, 46, 47, 50, 50, 51, 56, 56, 58, 64, 65, 69, 73, 73, making an aggre- 
gate of 875 years, and an average of ages of a small fraction inside of fifty- 
five years. The membership of the chamber is about 2200, and a very 
considerable majority of the members are under fifty years of age. More 
than two-thirds of the deaths were of men of fifty years and upwards. 

* * * 


A LARGE stock of merchandise in this city had been carried a long time 
at seventy-five cents, The rate was advanced to eighty-five cents. There 
was some kicking on the part of the proprietor, but he *‘ stood the raise,” 
and took his policies direct from the companies. Then the rate was ad- 
vanced to one percent. Instead of getting his insurance direct from the 
companies as before, he placed his business in the handsof a broker who 
gets not less than fifteen per cent commission on any of it, and as much 
as twenty per centon some of it. The proprietor now wants to know how 
much the companies made by that last advance in rate, 

* * * 


As the year draws nearer its close, there is an increasing anxiety among 
officers of companies and stockholders concerning the earnings. Most 
of the local companies have ‘*‘ something over” to enable them to bridge 
a bad year and pay a dividend, even though it may not have been earned 
during the year. But the managers donot like to do that and are anxious 
to come out ahead, The average stockholder makes no allowances for 
the inevitable. He thinks that dividends ought to be earned and paid 
over with as much certainty as the rising of the sun. This average stock- 
holder, too, is the very man who wants his rate reduced and a rebate 
allowed on his premium for his influence. If the last days of December 
shall not come in, as they sometimes do, to spoil the work of the 350 to 
360 days that preceded them, our local companies, as a body, will have 
a fairly remunerative year, 

% * * 


THE cotton seed oil refinery fire mentioned in last month’s notes was 
followed this month by one even more destructive to the property and 
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larger in amount in point of value. The ruin of the Strobridge lithograph- 
ing establishment was complete. The building, which had been erected 
with special reference to its ability to resist fire, crumbled like an ash 
heap. The confidence in the building led a good many companies to 
write lines larger than they usually do on risks regarded as special haz- 
ards, and the consequence is that they are in for a larger loss than they 
had supposed could possibly occur. 


* * * 


A CASE occurred here recently in which it was shown that a little com- 
mon sense and a bucket of water in‘combination make a number one 
fire engine. The water pipes in the cellar of one of our best buildings 
had been abundantly wrapped with paper to prevent freezing. The 
plumber’s boy and his helper were at work at the pipes, and with their 
candle set the paper on fire and soon the blaze spread throughout the 
cellar. They both fled. One of the proprietors caught the boy, who 
held on to his pump—to save that if the building burned—got a bucket of 
water, went to the cellar and made the boy use his pump in throwing the 
water on the fire, and it was extinguished before the water in the bucket 
was exhausted. As the fire was overhead, the pump was an important 
factor. There have been many destructive fires which could have been 
prevented by having at hand a bucket of water and a small force pump. 
In this case the fire might have been a very serious one, as it was in the 
midst of one of the most valuable blocks in the city. When the fire was 
out, the pump with a cask of water should have been used on the idiot 
who wrapped the pipes with paper. 


* * * 


SoME time ago a fire occurred in New York city, and one of our local 
companies, which writes on approved risks in that city in conformity with 
the laws upon the subject of insurance, had a risk in the adjoining build- 
ing and escaped loss. The company congratulated itself upon its good 
fortune. Not long after another fire occurred in another part of the city, 
and the same company had arisk on an adjoining building and again 
escaped loss. And again the company congratulated itself upon its con- 
tinued good fortune. But now that the double rejoicing is over, the man- 
agers are trembling in their shoes with the fear that the next time the fire 
strikes in their direction it will ‘‘ hit the bull’s eye,” and they are sincerely 
wishing that if fire takes hold of any of their New York risks it may be a 
very little one. It is not just the season of the year when the companies 
are extending hearty welcomes to losses, and if losses must come the 
smaller and the less frequent the better. 


* * * 


Ir is now ascertained that the rapid spread of the cotton oil refinery 
fire to the upper part of the building was through ventilator openings in 
the walls of the building. The house was erected some years ago for the 
purpose of making wine from grapes, and storing it there until ready for 
market, and the ventilator openings wére put in the walls with special 
reference to that use ani occupancy. Fire Chief Schildemeyer says that 
if the fire had not found its way to the upper part of the building through 
those ventilators, and had the whole upper story on fire before he was 
fully aware of it, he could have saved the building with small loss. It 
will be remembered that a considerable damage was occasioned in a 
clothing house a few years ago in New York from smoke passing up the 
ventilators in the walls. Chief Schildemeyer says that cotton seed oil is 
slower to burn than even lard oil, and thata fire in it is more easily 
handled and controlled than in any oil of which he has any knowledge. 


* : * * * 


NEARty all our local companies were caught in the big boot and shoe 
firein Chicago. But few of them—only three or four—do business regularly 
in Chicago, but several of the large agency companies gave their Chicago 
agents a free rein on that risk, as they do on most of that kind, and then 
worked themselves down by reinsuring. As a rule, the large companies 
like to have a Cincinnati company policy when they reinsure, and the 
Cincinnati companies are not the kind to refuse a good package boot and 
shoe risk in a good building at a good rate when it is offered them, even 
though it be in Chicago. But this fire, in connection with the burning of 
a similar risk in this city some months ago, has set them to thinking that 
dry pine boxes packed in a store from floor to ceiling, in every story, so 
close that fire can run between them and water cannot, even though filled 
with boots and shoes, is a good deal on the order of a door, sash and 
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blind wareroom. Eastern underwriters will remember the fire in Boston 

a few years ago, where it was impossible to extinguish it in a similar 

establishment on account of the very same difficulties mentioned here. 
CINCINNATI, December 19. J. L. M. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Insurance in the Memphis Cotton Fire. 
THE list of policies held by Brooks, Neely & Co, of Memphis on cotton 
in their sheds, which were burned November 11, is as follows (policies 
concurrent and rates uniform) : 




















NamME oF ComPANyY. | Insures, Pays. 

Hernando, Memphis, Tenn...----....------ | $10,009 $8,898.06 
Hernando, © Cheknbeermness | 5,000 4,449.03 
Bluff City, ais ee EDS AO 20,000 17,796.12 
Phoenix F. and M , Memphis, Tenn.......-- 20,000 17,796.12 
Peoples, Memphis, Tenn...... .....+.+++++ | 5,000 4,449 03 
Peoples, ON) Seaeeser eases eeeaes 5,000 4,449.03 
Factors, n> gbbsseadsswmneecss-s) 10,002 8,898.06 
Vanderbilt Mutual, Memphis, Tenn......--- 5,000 4,449.03 
Germania, Memphis, Tenn.............---. | 5,000 4,449.03 
Home Ins. and Trust Co., Memphis, Tean. -| 10,000 8,898.06 
Planters F. and M., Memphis, Tenn........) 20,000 17,796.12 
Queen, England ......-ccccesccccccsscccces 7,500 6,673.54 
London and Lancashire, England........... 10,000 - 8,898.06 
Hamburg-Bremen, Germany........--.+++++ 2,500 2,224.51 
Niagara, New York ............-0-0+0-eee0s 5,000 4,449.03 
London Assurance Corporation, London.... 5,000 4449.03 
American Central, St. Louis....--.......... 2,500 2,224.51 
Boylston, Boston, Mass.........---+-+-+++++ 5,000 4:449-03 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..-............ | 5,000 4 449.03 
Commercial Union, London..............-- 5,000 4449-03 
Insurance Company of N. A., Philadelphia. . | 5,000 4,449.03 
Sun Fire, England......----...... eiexceres 5.000 4449-03 
Pennsylvama, Philadelphia.......------.... 5,000 4,449.03 
Merchants, Newark, N. J.........+++- ave 5,000 4,449.03 
Factors and Traders, New Orle ins 2,500 2,224.51 
Lion Fire, London........-........ oe 5,000 4,449.03 
Southern, New Orleans.............-- ws 5,000 4,449.03 
Springfield F. and M., Massachusetts... | 5,000 4449-03 

Dada tatiweccc ddd assevanacenesew | $200,000 | $177,961.18 








How a Penn Mutual Policy has Grown. 


IT grows, does our old $2000 policy in the Penn Mutual Life. It was 
one of our early confidences. We yielded to the blandishments of the 
incomparable Wilson some twenty years ago, and took a policy in the 
National Capitol of Washington. When that unfortunate was carried out 
feet foremost, we were one of the lucky mourners whose tears were dried 
by the Penn Mutual. Our policy was a ten-payment life, and it is about 
a decade since we ceased to pay premiums, but every now and then we get 
a little notice from the company of a modest accretion, and at the present 
writing Secretary Brown advises us of an 1887 divvy which, added to its 
predecessors, makes us a reversionary addition of $276. If anybody 
should sniff at the small amount, he would perhaps be advised to look at 
the original contract and say whether he thought there was much money 
in it for the reinsuring company. There is just where the fun comes in. 
Only a company that could and would manage with consummate skill 
and economy would have made us any return, Our Quaker friends do 
not make a very great deal of noise, but they do sell mighty good goods, 
—Insurance Monitor. 





Insurance upon Impaired Lives. 


WE recently noticed the fact that a company had been organized in 
Minnesota for the purpose of insuring impaired lives. Commenting on 
this, The Insurance Guardian of London says: 


Many years ago Douglas Singer introduced a system of insurance for 
impaired lives in the Medical Invalid and General Office (which disap- 
peared in the amalgamations many years ago). The tables of rates were 
carefully prepared, and it was proved very satisfactorily that the business 
was conducted ata profit. Since then other offices have adopted a simi- 
lar course, charging extra premiums proportioned to the supposed degree 
of impairment, as a loan upon the policy, to be deducted, with interest, 
from the amount payable, if the policyholder died before the expectance 
of a healthy person of,his age. If (as was freqently the case, for “‘ thy 
creaking door oft goes longest on its hinges ”) he survived for the natural 
period, then this charge upon the sum assured was fully and finally re- 


‘ 


l Thursaay, 


moved, and his policy was paid in full when it becameaclaim. In the 
meantime he had only been paying the ordinary premium of a healthy life, 
There was an attractive element of fairness and justice about this. If he 
died too soon, it proved the office was right in making the charge upon his 
policy as a case of impaired health, likely to become a claim say ten years 
earlier than the average healthy males of his age, and charged correspond- 
ingly. But if the fact of his actual survival showed an amount of vitality 
greater than the medical examiner had given him credit for, then the 
charge on the policy became extinct, and, in the meanwhile, he had been 
to all intents and purposes treated as a healthy male—subject only to the 
contingency above mentioned. No doubt this was a paying business if 
not a very lucrative one, and worked in very well with the other ‘‘fea- 
tures” of the office. 

’ If the premiums are adequate and the risks are so carefully chosen that 


a fair average may be secured, the result may be satisfactory ; but there - 


must always be a doubt as to whether the invalids will not discount 
against the office, the healthier amongst them putting off insurance, or 
getting into the ordinary offices at a slightly advanced rate, while those 
invalids whose cases are less promising troop into the place, in undue 
proportions, and unduly swell the claims? A great deal will naturally 
depend on the number and character of the lives insured. 





This Year’s Losses on the Lakes. 


UP to latest dates it is estimated that over 200 lives have been sacrificed 
and property valued at about $2,500,000 lost on the great lakes during the 
year. This includes the loss of seventy-six steamers, forty-three 
schooners, six tow barges and eight tugboats, These losses are about 
$500,000 over those of 1886, but are not so high as those of 1883. In June 
last the steamer Champlain of the Northern Michigan line, was burned 
on Lake Michigan, with a loss of twenty-four lives. A few months later 
the steamer Vernon of the same line foundered on the same lake and 
forty-one lives were lost. By the foundering of the Canadian Pacific 
propellor California in Lake Michigan, nine. lives were lost. The record 
shows that the disasters of the gravest magnitude occurred on this body 
of water. Of the great losses, there was the burning and sinking of the 
large steamer Arizona in Lake Superior, caused by the bursting of a car- 
boy of acid, and the wreck of the wheat-laden steamer Osceola in Lake 
Huron, each representing a loss of over $100,000. One of the largest 
schooners on the lakes was the Polynesia, which went down in Lake 
Michigan. Among the disasters involving loss of life was the foundering 
of the schooner Niagara, overloaded with ore, on Lake Superior, the en- 
tire crew of ten men being lost. The barge Oriental foundered on Lake 
Ontario and the barge Theodore Perry on Lake Erie, both crews being 
lost. : 





MERE MENTION. 


—The new water-works at Asheville, N. C., have been completed. 

—The council of Circleville, O., has accepted the new water-works. 

—The water supply system at Kearny, N. J., has been finished and 
water turned on. 

—The recently completed water-works at Belfast, Me., have been 
tested and accepted. 

—During the elapsed eleven months of 1887 Indianapolis, Ind., has 
had 365 alarms of fire.: 

—The Minnesota Farmers Live Stock Association has been incorporated 
at Fergus Falls, Minn. 

—The ‘‘ mutual ” companies lost $208,000 by the St. Anthony elevator 
and annex fire of last July. 

—November fires at Kansas City numbered fifty-six, with losses of 
$100, 882 ; insured for $545,550. 

—Chief Engineer Cleary of Memphis reports that the recent cotton 
compress fire was of incendiary origin. 

—Edwin Hedden, president of the New Jersey Plate Glass Insurance 
Company, died at Newark December 9. 

—Elias Finemann, a second-hand clothing dealer, is. wanted by the 
New Haven police on a charge of arson. 

—The greater part of the town of Pocahontas, Tenn., was destroyed by 
fire December 13. There was no insurance, 


—The Ohio Insurance Company, which is managed by Captain Bell, 
secretary, has passed a satisfactory year. This company has 350 agencies 
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in southern Michigan and the State of Ohio, the northernmost point being 
Bay City and the southernmost Cincinnati. 

—The Pennsylvania State agency of the Travelers of Hartford will be 
removed from Williamsport to Philadelphia. 

—Grand Rapids, Mich., has voted adversely upon a proposition to issue 
$250,000 bonds for water-works improvements. 

—C.D. Jacob, president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Kentucky, has been elected Mayor of Louisville. 

—The Pennsylvania Fire of Philadelphia has bought the property No. 
508 Walnut street, next to its building, for $52,500. 

—The Union Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Cincinnati is the 
name of a company being organized by Ed H. Williams. 

-—Two incendiary fires in Brooklyn this year caused a loss of $303,823, 
or about one-third of the total losses up to December 1. 

—There were forty-two alarms of fire at Minneapolis, Minn., during 
November. The loss was $141,010; insurance, $341,500. 


—The New Hampshire legislature has passed a law empowering fire 
districts to contract for a supply of water for fire purposes. 


—A copy of the Massachusetts Life Insurance Report of the year 
1886 is wanted at the office of THe SpecratorR Company. 


—The Rochester German of Rochester and the Hanover Fire of New 
York are both out with calendars for 1888—both in extremely good taste. 


—Suits for over $30,000 against the Chicago and Atlantic Railroad 
Company, onaccount of the Koutz disaster, have been filed at Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

—Hyde Park, recently annexed to Chicago, will be allowed to build 
frame buildings as formerly. The council has passed an order to that 
effect. 

—The Attorney-General of Pennsylvania will apply to the courts for a 
forfeiture of the charter of the New Castle Mutual Assessment Life Asso- 
ciation. 

—An insurance agent named Wilson of Franklin, Ind., was burned out 
recently. The loss was $2000, and he carried but $1000 insurance 
Moral : ——? 

—In Tue SpecraTor of last week we were made to speak of Deputy 
Manager G. W. Burchell of the Queen, asG. W. Burchard. We sincerely 
beg his pardon. 

—The boiler in the electric light station at Winchester, Pa., exploded 
December 16, destroying the building, killing five and injuring a number 
of other persons. 

—Sears & Baldwin, agents at Cincinnati of the Western Insurance 
Company of Toronto, have been succeeded by E. W. Hall at No. 66 
West Third street. 

—The losses by lightning of thirty Massachusetts mutual fire compa- 
nies during the past year aggregated $13,093, over thirty per cent less 
than those of 1886. 

—It is said that two insurance companies will withdraw from Montreal 
because of the heavy losses there this year and the levying of the commer- 
cial companies’ tax. 

—The quarterly meeting of the Mutual Insurance Union of Massachu- 
setts was held in Boston December 14. Representatives of thirty com- 
panies were present. 

—There is no truth in the rumor that the Enterprise Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati will pass into the management of 
Runck & Co, of Newport. 

—The December meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters Association 
took place December 13, and was particularly successful, about seventy 
persons being in attendance. 


—An incendiary burned the Graves county court house at Maysfield, 
Ky., on Sunday last. All the county records were destroyed and serious 
legal complications are feared. 

—The wife of Jackson, the Plainfield (N. J.) incendiary, who was re- 
cently sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, has given birth to twins. 
She is in destitute circumstances, 


—Newspaper humorists are paralyzed by the fact of a mule’s kick hav- 
ing recently saved a man’s life. A California driver jumped off his 
wagon to prevent its oversetting on a down grade, broke his leg and fell 
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under the forward wheels, which were about to pass over his body, when 
the hind mule kicked him into the ditch. Both accidents are covered by 
the Travelers.— 7ravelers Record. 

—At Nashville, Tenn., insurance rates on all property, except dwell- 
ings, have been advanced twenty-five per cent, owing, it is announced, 
to the insufficiency of the fire protection. 

—lIt is claimed that the losses by fire in saw mills and lumber in Toledo, 
O., since 1876, aggregate about. $700,000, while the gross premiums. re- 
ceived on such risks would not exceed $440,000. 

—The Montclair (N. J.) township committee has adopted a resolution 
accepting fire hydrants and agreeing to pay $26 per annum for each, pro- 
vided that the supply of water be kept up continously. 

—Last week’s fire losses in the United States, as compiled by The 
Standard, footed up $2,099,000. The loss from January 1 is $100,925,000, 
at which rate the total losses for 1887 would be $105,250 305. 

—It is announced that if the courts declare legal the tax recently levied 
by the city of Reading, Pa., on the insurance companies doing business 
there, the companies will all withdraw their agencies from the town. 

—The Chicago insurance patrol reporter gives the total insurance on 
the burned stock of Phelps, Dodge & Palmer as $433,250; and on E. M. 
Phelps’ agent’s stock of rubber goods as $175,500, a total of $608,750, 

—W. W. Baird, a Bloomington (Ill.) insurance agent, has had suit 
brought against him by Attorney-General Hunt for having, as is alleged, 
sent risks to a Chicago agency to be placed in unauthorized companies, 

— The friends of Henry Bohl, general agent of the German of Freeport, 
Ill., will regret to learn that, owing to ill health, he will leave Marietta, 
O., where he has made his headquarters, to seek strength on the Pacific 
Coast. 

—People living between Twelfth and Thirteenth and Grayson and Wal- 
nut streets, Louisville, Ky., are much alarmed over the work of some 
unknown incendiary. There have recently been seven fires in this small 
district. 

—For the year ending November 30 the losses by fire at Red Wing, 
Minn., were $5387; insurance paid, $2138. An increased appropriation 
and more fire alarm boxes have been requested by the chief of the fire 
department. 

—The incendiary who set fire to Aiken, S. C., destroying nearly all the 
business portion of the town, burned the store of J. B. Hair, in Elko, 
December 8, and was captured soon afterward in Williston. He is an 
Augusta negro. 

—The Insurance Superintendent of Missouri has been directed by the 
courts to distribute to its creditors the assets of the Union Mutual Fire, 
amounting to about $30,000, Claims for losses on matured fire policies 
will be first paid. 

—The following named officers of the St. Louis Board of Fire Under- 
writers bave been re-elected : James A. Waterworth, president ; John R. 
Triplett, vice-president; James E, Cowan, treasurer, and Edward E. 
Acton, secretary. 

—The grand jury at New York has indicted Dr. William Reynolds and 
his wife, charging them with having presented false claims to the London 
Assurance Corporation for furniture alleged to have been burned in their 
Flushing (L. I.) cottage. 

—The village of North Walpole, N. H., has voted against buying fire 
apparatus, but has decided to build landings at the river’s edge, so that 
the Bellows Falls engine may be properly placed in case it iscalled upon 
to put out a fire in the former. place. 

—Five men have been arrested at Knoxville, Tenn., charged with hav- 
ing robbed a bank and fired the business part of the town of Tomkins- 
ville, Munroe county, Ky., some weeks since. A complete kit of bur- 
glar’s tools was found at their lodgings. 

—The new law relating to assessment insurance, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Massachusetts legislature by Commissioner Merrill, will, 
it is said, separate completely the fraternal orders from the assessment 
companies established purely upon a business basis, 


—A Dutchman whose son had been employed in an insurance com- 
pany’s office, was met by an acquaintance, who inquired: *‘ Well, Mr. 
Schneider, how is Hans getting along in his new place?” ‘‘ Shoost splen- 
did ; he vas von of dem directors already.” A director! I never heard 
of such rapid avancement ; that young man must be agenius.” ‘ He vas; 
he shoost write a splendid handt.” ‘Oh, yes, plenty of people write 
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good hands ; but you said Hans was adirector.” ‘So hevas (indignantly) 
he direct dem cirgulars ten hours efrey day already.”—Louisville Courier- 
Sournal, 

—December 14, at Mt. Sterling, Ky., the boiler of a saw mill exploded, 
killing one man and seriously injuring another. The boiler, which 
weighed 8000 pounds, was thrown 125 yards. On the same day near 
Seymour, Ind., a saw mill boiler burst, killing two men, 

—Upon a recent decision of the United States Court affirming the val- 
idity of the Barnes automatic sprinkler patent, an injunction has been 
applied for to restrain the owners of the Grinnell patent from putting up 
any more of their systems. The case will be argued this week. 


—The Plainfield (N. J.) Volunteer Fire Department, which was incor- 
porated in 1859, is now practically disbanded, and the city is without 
protection in case of fire. The ultimate result will, no doubt, be the 
formation of a paid fire department under the control of the city. 


—An engine and snow-plow carrying thirteen men jumped the track 
Saturday while crossing a bridge on the Intercolonial railroad at Mc- 
Intosh’s Cove, N. B., and eight men were killed, being buried under the 
engine in the stream below. The remaining five were rescued, more or 
less hurt. 


—The receiver of the North America Life, Henry R. Pierson, has 
been discharged and the receivership closed. During the ten years and 
some munths of his receivership, over $1,000,000 in assets were collected 
and six dividends paid. The liabilities to policyholders were over 
$2,250,000, 

—It is understood that the adjusters of the fire companies interested in 
the Memphis cotton fire, who will meet to-day in that city, will agree that 
they are not liable, which action will force the owners of the burned 
property to sue the marine companies, The results of these suits will 
settle the question of liability. 

—lIn San Francisco crude petroleum is now required by the under- 
writers to be stored in tanks two feet below ground, and at least five feet 
from the foundation of any building. It must not flash at ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit. A permit for its storage must also be obtained from the 
chief engineer and fire marshal. 

—James C. Biddle, of Biddle & Weiss, proprietors of the Dark Run 
cotton goods factory at Frankford, was arrested in Philadelphia last week 
on a charge of violating the Pennsylvania insurance laws by insuring his 
property in unauthorized New England mutuals, It is understood that 
the Philadelphia stock companies will make this a test case, 


—The total amount finally allowed the New York Fire Department for- 
expenses for 1888 is $1,990,492, an increase of $185,727 over this year’s. 
The principal items are as follows: Salaries, $1,590,492 ; apparatus and 
supplies, $300,000; burying the fire alarm wires, $50,000; new houses, 
$40,000, The appropriation of $75,000 for a new fire boat was refused. 


.—At the ninth annual meeting of the Underwriters Association of 
Cincinnati, held on the 8th inst., the following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, J. M. De Camp; vice-president, 
Jacob Burnet, Jr.; treasurer, K. F, Benndorf; secretary, Charles E. 
Marshall ; executive committee, John W. Hartwell (re-elected), Samuel 
P. Post (re-elected), and Francis H. Cloud. 


—At a fire in the factory of the Consolidated Electric Light Company 
in Brooklyn, December 13, about 100 men and girls employed on the 
third and fourth floors found their escape by the stairways cut off. The 
timely arrival of the fire department alone prevented a terrible loss of life; 
as it was, all hands were taken down the ladders by the firemen with- 
out mishap. The building has been the scene of frequent fires. 


—The new secretary of the Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit, Eugene Harbeck, is an energetic and experienced fire 
underwriter, and will probably bring the company up to all that is antici- 
pated of it. Mr. Harbeck is a great friend of President Garrigue of the 
Germania, with whom he has traveled much. Byacoincidence, Harbeck 
and Garrigue were born on the same day and married the same day. 


—The St. Louis Board of Underwriters has organized an inspection 
system, to be maintained at its own cost, appointing T, B. McMath, sur- 
veyor, and Henry Henly, inspector. This department will be run sepa- 
rately from the salvage corps. The men will devote their entire attention 
to the inspection of public buildings. The surveyor must examine public 
buildings to be insured and report their condition to the secretary, who will 
fix the rate. The inspector's duties are to inspect buildings in all parts 
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of the city, from time to time, and to report all dangerous localities, and 
keep the insurance men posted about the condition of property in their 
hands. 

—The examination of the affairs of the Clinton Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, recently made by Superintendent Maxwell, showed an 
impairment of the capital stock. of $13,757, and at a meeting of the board 
of directors, held December 20, it was decided to reinsure in the German- 
American of New York, and retire from business, President Paterson 
will become third vice-president of the German-American. 

—C. C. Hine of the Insurance Monitor announces that he has com- 
pleted the work of indexing by street numbers and names of losers the 
New York city fires of the past seventeen years, so that in each issue of 
Hine’s Daily Fire Record hereafter such localities and names will be pub- 
lished as indicate recurrences of fire. This information will be very 
useful, not only to insurance men, but to the fire department and police. 


—Railroad accidents in Great Britain and Ireland during the nine 
months ending September 30 are summarized as follows: Accidents to 
trains, rolling stock, permanent way, etc., caused the death of 32, of 
whom 7 were railway servants and 25 were passengers ; and injury to 538 
persons, of whom 88 were railway servants and 450 were passengers, 
During the corresponding nine months of 1886, the number of killed was 
11, and of injured 499. 


—The Council Bluffs of Des Moines is reported in trouble. From reliable 
sources, it is learned that the company’s losses thus far for 1887 are some 
$82,000, or $11,000 over its premium receipts, while $20,000 in losses are 
still unpaid, and the bank account is overdrawn to the amount of $8500. 
Fifty per cent of the stock is held by one individual, but only twenty-five 
per cent of this is paid up. A meeting of the stockholders was recently 
called for and the appointment of a receiver will probably follow. 


—In correction of a recently published item, we would note that Cin- 
cinnati’s salvage corps consist of a fully equipped two-horse wagon, with 
fifty tarpaulins, owned and run by the insurance companies; it is esti- 
mated that over $225,000 in value has been saved by the corps during the 
past year. The salvage committee is composed of E. E. Townley, secre- 
tary of the Eureka Insurance Company ; Wm. H. Calvert, president of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company, and Frederick Rauh, 
president of the Germania Insurance Company. 


—The regular monthly meeting and dinner of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of New York was held at the Hotel Brunswick on Tuesday 
evening. Owing to a misunderstanding, the attendance was not large, 
but a number of important subjects were brought up and ably discussed, 
so that the meeting proved to be the most interesting and important one 
the association has ever held. A.W. Allen of the Union Mutual Life 
was elected to membership, and notice of certain amendments to the con- 
stitution and by-laws, to be ac’ed upon at the next meeting, was given. 
The dinner was a most sociable and enjoyable one, after disposing of 
which an informal discussion of the rebate question ensued, in which all 
present participated. This important question being now fairly launched, 
bids fair to occupy much attention in the future. The position of a num- 
ber of companies regarding it was clearly outlined during the debate, 
and some of the speakers fairly committed themselves in favor of the 
entire abolition of rebates. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—R. I. Fernald, special agent of the Commercial Union of London. 
—M. S. Willard, agent of the Anglo-Nevada, at Wilmington, N. C. 
—R. R. Manners, adjuster Western department Phenix of Brooklyn. 
—W. J. Colburn, agent of the Anglo-Nevada, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
—James F. Redding, agent of the Anglo-Nevada, at Charleston, S. C. 


— Gabriel Netter, manager for the Germania Life of New York, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

—George Rodenberg, agent of the Germania Life of New York, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

—W. A. Simpson & Son, agents of the Washington Fire of Boston, at Phila- 
delphia. : 

—M. A. Huston, agent for the Germania Fire of New York, at Louisville, Ky., 
succeeding Theobold P. Young. 

—J. G. Hooven & Co., managers of the Employers Liability for Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, have appointed agents as follows: D. W. Wylie, dis- 
trict agent, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. J. Murphy, Freeport, Pa.; J. Gray MacElroy, 
Camden, N. J.; A. S. Chapman, Newark, N. J.; J. H. Blauvelt, Paterson, N. J. 
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